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Weaan metest Stories j in Medical Practice. 
. W. ANDERSON, M. D. 


tor may be so intent upon the disease 

that he fails to see the patient, and to 
think of those who come to him as cases 
rather than people. In a mission hospital 
there is a conscious effort to overcome this 
attitude, for the reason that a missionary 
doctor feels his call as evangelist as well as 
doctor. Aside, however, from this purpose 
to see and minister to the whole man, there 
are constantly coming to him cases where the 
human element forces itself upon his attention. 


Jia aS ALWAVGidancer thatthe doc- 


_ There is a human interest which he cannot 


miss. The following are a few of this type. 
which have passed through our hospital. 

A young man was recently brought in with 
both feet frozen. A long journey through snow 


and slush had left both feet greatly swollen, 


and largely covered with gangrenous slough- . 
ing areas. Amputation of one foot was ad- 
vised, but the patient refused, saying that if 


-. we saved any of the foot at all he would make 


~ would read with all his might. 


it walk. The dressings were very painful, 


and it was here that a most unusual: type. of 
mental concentration was seen. Just as we 
were ready to begin the dressings he would 
call for a book, and during the painful ordeal 
To have seen 
only his face and ‘the book he was holding one 
_ would have thought that his whole attention 


was given to reading something of most 
__ intense interest. 
he would quietly lay the book aside. 


When the dressing was over 
Some 
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tients... 
‘time, and was not paying his bills. 


consented to let him go. 


times instead of calling for a book he would 


eall for an apple or an orange, and during the 
dressing would eat voraciously. Seeiny this 
intensity of concentration, with apparent for- 
getfulness of the painful process of dressing 


those sloughing feet, one could but think what- 


might have been accomplished if those powers 


of concentration might have been givenad- 
equate expression in some line of real en- 


deavor. 

The power to make fe best of an unpleas- 
ant situation was illustrated by one of our pa- 
- He had been in the hospital for some 
We have 
charity wards, and the really needy are never 


turned away, whether they can pay or not. 


But this man was not very sick, not sick 
enough to stay unless he paid for it. One 
morning he was told that since he was not 
paying his fees he would have to leave the 
hospital. That afternoon the writer was 
approached by this patient with a face appa- 
rently beaming with delight. ‘‘I have just 


heard some very pleasing news” said the 


man. “I have heard that you said I might 
leave the hospital,” just as if we had been 
keeping him against his will, and had finally 
I told him I was also 
glad that we had seen our way to let him go, 
and to please ‘go in peace. 

We are often worried with beggars sleep- 
ing in the waiting hall of the clinic. The hall 
is warm, and presents a very inviting lodging 
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: i place to the poor beggars. Itis hard to drive 
2 them out, especially the first night, but we 
-_ eannot let them continue to stay. One man 
had been most persistent. We had been 
unable to get rid of him. He said he could not 
walk, We told him he walked in, and he must 
walk out, but he insisted that he could not 
- possibly go. Finally a coolie was called and 
the beggar put on his back, the coolie being 
told to carry him down into the city beyond 
the station, a distance of more than a mile 
- from the hospital. When he trudged away with 
his burden on his back we breathed a sigh of 

relief, and then forgot all about the beggar. 
: After an hour or so we heard a commotion 
in front of the hospital. Looking out we saw 
; the coolie put the beggar down and start 
~-across the yard at a run. We found that he 
__had.carried him down town as we told him, 
but could not make him get down, could not 
shake him off, or get him off at all, and had 
- been compelled to bring him back to the hos- 
_ pital, when the man calmly climbed down. 
_ He had had a ride of some two miles and a 
half, and was back where he started from. 
: - The picture of that coolie breaking away a- 
cross the yard after finally getting rid of his 
unwelcome burden was certainly a most com- 
- ical sight. The beggar took his seat in front of 


and die, and show the world what kind of peo- 
ple we were. Our next move was to put him 
on a stretcher and send him away. He could 
-_ be dumped off the stretcher if he could not be 
shaken off the coolie’s back. 

Wonsan is now seeing a mountain removed 
and cast into the sea. The city has undertaken 
the project of reclaiming part of the bay, 
the earth coming from a mountain near the 
sea. The soil is moved by means of small 
carts, which run on a track, the motive power 


eS consisting of two men for each cart. Part of 
BS the way is down grade. Here the men ride, 
is and the cars go at arapid pace. The tracks 


a. are fenced in for part of their course, but there 
ae have been many accidents and several deaths. 


the hospital saying he was going to stay there 


Many have been brought to our hospital. 


About the most pathetic were two chi 
little boy of about three years old, and a little : 
girl of about seven. She was one of the little = 
mothers, with the little boy on her back, 
playing about the street. She. happened to 
be near one of the unguarded sections of track, | 
and wandering on to the track was caught by ; 
one of the speeding cars. ; 

Both children were struck violently. Being — = 
brought hurriedly to our hospital, both were ~ 
seen to be dangerously injured. They were 
placed on tables side by side, while doctors — 
raced with preparations to dress the wounds, — 
and do what might be done to save their ebb 
ing lives. In our minds were questions as to oa 
whether both would die, and if one lived — 
which. would it be. Which would we have ~ 
preferred should live? Being a Westerner the 
writer loves little girls and little boys just 
alike. But these were Koreans, with the chan-~_ 
ces in life in favor of the boy. Then the boy’s  — 
face was uninjured, while the girl’s had two 
ugly wounds, which would leave ugly scars. 
Then if there were fault it was the girl’s, for 
she had carried the boy on the track in front — 
of the car, and might be reproached for this. 

Since that morning these things have been 
thought out more fully than they were at the — 
‘time. There was little thought of anything 
then except to hurry with the preparations 
we were making. Nurses had given pre- 
liminary stimulants, but when with clean hands ~ 
and eager purpose we reached the little pa 
tients the spirit of the boy had just taken its. 
flight. The boy had been taken and the girl | ce 
left. Some might have preferred it the other ~ 
way. The little girl got well, and the scars — 
were not as ugly as we feared they might be. — 
When she left the hospital we were glad to — 
think of the new day which has opened for — 
Korean girls, with schools and opportunities - 
and many open doors, and to feel that perhaps ~ . 
the girl might have the same chance in hfe — 
that the boy would have had if she had been 
taken and he had been left. 

A few ‘ade ago on a cold vise day, 
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lying in the street. He said he knew 
it was a buman being, but it did not look like 
one. What the little waif had on hardly looked 
- like clothes, and these were slimy with filth, 
_ and when the doctor took hold of him he found 
: that the clothes were partly frozen. He put the 
__ little bundle in the bottom of his rickshaw and 
: brought it to the hospital. Here the little 
fellow was thawed out, and washed, and given 


4 clean clothes. He was found to have a slight 
a paralysis, which might have been cause of his 
= being cast away. The paralysis did not clear 
Z up, but everything else did. 

_ He proved to be a bright little fellow, was 
soon doing errands about the hospital, began 
~ going to Sunday Schoo! and church, and also 
oo found time to attend day school for a while. 
_ At this time one of the patients in the hospital, 
who had become a Christian while here, deci- 


HIS SUBJECT HAS BEEN considered by 
many leaders from the earliest times up 
to the present Korean. history tells us 
that in 54 B.C. one of the kings of Silla pro- 
claimed a prohibition law at the time of famine 
in the country. Since that time it became a 
custom in Silana, and Kokuryu and under the 
_ Yi dynasty, that whenever a famine year came 
to the country, the king, or even a governor, 
declared the prohibition law. Not only was 
such a law enacted or allowed during a fam- 
_ ine but some kings prohibited the use of alco- 


that the people of long ago realized the harm- 
z ful effects of alcohol both in economy and in 
- morals. 

_ There is some argument about the drink 
- even now among Christians. Some say that 
drink i is sin and some say itis not. I will not 
E ‘discuss the theological question but I want to. 
_ Say three things about the effects of alcohol. 
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a Prohibition for Korea 


OH KEUNG Sun, M. D. 


hol with a view to moral teaching. So we see. 
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ded to adopt the boy and carry him to hig 
home. There was no church and no Chris- 


tians in the village from which the man came. 
Upon his return, however, and through his in-. : 
fluence, a church’ was started and a small 


group of Christians gathered together. The 
man says that the little boy, who had become 
a faithful Christian, helped him to retain his 


faith when he returned to his heathen village, 
and insists that to the boy goes part of the 


credit for the starting of the church. What 


seemed at first to the Korean doctor to be only 
a bundle of rags and filth, with no human ele- 
ment at all, to say nothing of human interest, 


has come to possess for the attendants in our 


hospital, and the people in his adopted village, 


a very great human interest, and has been in- — 


strumental in bringing a number of people 
into the possession of divine and Ae inter- 
ests. 2 


1. From a medica} standpoint aleohol is a | 


powerful depressent or narcotic to the nervous 
system. It decreases or depresses the higher 
centers of Will, Self-control, 
Judgment. 

see it readily. 


Habitual drinking of alcohol not only pro- 
duces bad results on the individual but leads: 
to hereditary abnormalities in his descendants: 
It is true, indeed, as psychologists and neuro- 
logists prove by statistics, that insanity, idiocy 


and infantilism, are often due to alcohol and 


are diseases which destroy families and cause 
the fall of nations. The insane asylum is a 
splendid place to view the final results of 
alcohol in the subject or in his progeny. 

2. From an economical standpoint. First 
let us examine the government statistics of 
consumption of liquors in the year 1923 all 
over Korea. (There are no later statistics). 
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oe. From Japan proper or her territory :— 


Sake 


Yen 
1,596,532 a (sho =1.588 quarts) Be oon 


- Sweet sake BC, 89 
- Beer — 3,698, 345 litre 712,856 
Grape wine 124,779 a 184, 297 
Whisky and . 
brandy 54,973 ,, 50,428 
Spirits 232,325 ,, 51,010 
2 Alcoholic Liq. 487, ANT S55 106, 435 


a Total Yen 3,913,061 
a From foreign countries :— 


Spirits 36 litre 15,000 
Wine 57 sho 63,000 
Chinese wine 11,208 litre 4,906 
Beer 3 Rip Ho) ae 1,429 
Grape wine CALS ean 19,277 
‘Whisky and 

_ brandy 90%2 ,, 24,623 
oe liq. 3,094 ,, 7,113 


Total Yen 57,426 


¢. From free Werscif 


Spirits and wine 1,591,048 koku 
oo 39.7033 gallons or 4.0629 bushels) 45,376,983 


Grand Total Yen 49,347,470 


he thie second place, the statistics of Seoul 
City alone show a ce aren in the year 
1924 as follows :— 
a. Korean products :— 

Cloudy wine (Toak-ju) 26,078 Koku 
\ cost Yen 573,730.96 


Ons koku of Toak-ju equals 3 Tu of rice and one Tu 
ve" equals 3.9703 gallons. 
Clear wine (Chung-ju) 14,161 koku 


cost Yen 778,955.52 
One koku of Chung.ju equals 4.5 Tu of rice 


Spirit (So-7u) 774 koku cost Yen 77,048.70 
One koku of So-ju equals one koku of rice. 


; b. Japanese and Chinese products :— 
Sake 


3,492 koku _— cost Yen 419,055.86 

Spirit OT Ss 5,878.96 
Refined wine 18:5, 7,404.25 
Fruit wine (German) 5 8 6,527.75 
_ Whang-ju (Chinese) ~ 2,035.28 


Total quantity of ipa 44,704 koku 
ac ae », rice-wine 15,288 
», valueinmoney Yenl, 870, 326. 78 


Now, let us see now much is consumed and 
also how much is spent per individual. The 
- present population of Seoul city is 294,605 in- 
cluding Japanese and foreigners. That in- 
cludes 154,106 males and 148,350 women. _ If 
we leave out the women, one man on the 
_ average drinks two Tu and nine and half sho 
per year. At the same time, he spends Yen 
12.134 for liquor, At the same rate, if the 
seventeen million people of Korea spend Yen 
12.18 per year per capita what an enormous 
— total! In these days, people are talking about 


says that the sale of motor cars is increasing | 


‘toin is bad for undertakers, cemeteries and 
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economic depression in “Rorea Dae 
realize that they are spending money 
nothing ? ‘ee 

Let us see what the leading men of the. “FF 
United States say about the results of prohi- 
bition. Mr. Swift, president of the National _ 
Bank of Aubern, N. Y., says that the valueof 
the city property is going up more and more. wi 
President Scott, of Reo Motor Car Co. of Mich. — 7 


since the institution of prohibition. Dr. Fisk, * 
of an insurance Company, says that prohibi- a 


hospitals. ae 
Iam glad and thankful that the W. C. T. U. oe 
in Korea is fighting this evil. In Proverbs, | 
xxiii:21, we read “For the drunkard andthe 
glutton shall come to poverty ; and drowsiness” 
will clothe a man with rags.” ee 
~ 8. From the educational standpoint, the 
statistics of a number of primary schools and. 
pupils in the city are as follows :— 


a. Japanese primary schools______ 10.3 
Total number of pupils______ 10,484 
Total expenditure______ Yen 422,333. 
b. Korean primary schools __-__-- BS | 
Total number of pupils______ 12,827 
Total expenditure______ Yen 385,631 
Grandtotal. S522 Yen 807, 7,964 


y 


ye tend.) magia ee pers Aig naples tng 


What a difference in the amounts we are 
spending for education and for drink! Itiga 
shame for the city of Seoul to spend double ~ 
the amount of money for the drinking of liq- 
uors that it spends on education. People say 
that they went to educate their children’ but 
that there are no schools for them. If they~ 
want to have more schools for their children 
let people stop wasting their money on drink. 

I noticed in the newspaper that the govern- 
ment is planning to increase rice production — 
in Korea. Thatis well and good but I would 
suggest that the government teach the people z 
to use the rice for food but not for liquors. oa 
All Korean wines and Japanese sake are made : 
out of grains. What is the cause of starvation 
and poverty? I say that wine is the cause in 
Korea. In our fight against wrongs in Korea, 
we must not forget that the erent enemys b 
fore us is liquor. 
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: ae nar : Physical Hiducation for Girls 


in the Mission Schools of Korea 


Cys iy: JEANNETTE WALTER 


as CENTURIES physical educators have 


systems of gymnastics, and now, in try- 

= ing to escape from the too formal type of 
calesthenics, we are forced to believe the 
Greeks had, after all, the most perfect idea of 
the development of the body in giving it 
grace, skill and self-control. The attainment 
of these three graces was more to them than 
- winning at any cost. We have at last come 
ae realize that the German and Swedish sys- 
tems, both outcomes of politcial situations, do 
not meet the needs of democratic America; 
nor do they meet the need of the individual 
: _ ehild ; nor can Americans express themselves 


: 
Be 


us 


- properly through such a system. Koreans 
have always been a literary people. They 
have always hated war and warlike methods. 
If interest is needed to bring about the best 
results in any endeavor, according to present 
educational ideals, then how can such unrelat- 
ed material as military training ever be made 
interesting to a Korean school girl. 

Asa people of today, Korea needs some- 
thing that will give her new morale, new 
- courage, new hope and confidence in her own 

powers. Besides, from the foundations laid 

by the Christian Church today, there is no 
' greater opportunity for teaching these traits 

—team work, sportsmanship and courage to 

finish a task begun, than in the field of 

athletics. Children of today will be leaders 

i a and it is with them we must begin. 

We can tell them daily in Bible class or. 

Ethics class to be good sporis; there is not 
= even such a word in their language and so of 
a course they do not grasp the meaning quickly, 
_ but they do not play long at games until they 
have caught the idea even though they may 
not have a word to give it expression. Some 
ames have given real situations in which the 
outh has an opportunity to live and to act out 


we eS Te a ee 


been trying to improve upon the formal - 


the principles that Christianity is trying to. 


teach. 


Formal exercises may be individual, but as Re 


a system of improving bodily health they have a 


very little value. 


They are only carried on 


by force because there is no driving interest 


or purpose behind them. Plays and games 
The individual must | 


cannot be individualistic. 


act as one inagroup. A few set drills taught — i. 
during the past few years have not had a Om 


decided effect upon the girls of Korea, nor 


have they enabled them to act in the new 


situations that present themselves today. 
There is perhaps no other country in the world 
that has undergone such radical changes in 
thirty short years as the land of Korea. 


Phe 
social conditions are changing atsucha pace 


that the youth of today cannot depend upon a see 


few facts learned in school, but in physical 
education, as well as in the other departments 
the child must be taught 
through participation in life situations, toact __ 


of the school, 


wisely in changing conditions. 
There are people who have lived in the past, 


read of the past, memorized volumes which 
related to the past, but have given little time — 
-and thought to plannning, 


executing and 
judging something constructive in the present. 
Their educational background naturally did 
not include this. 
easy; to think, to plan is hard; and now, 
thrown into a changing world which plans and 
executes at a maddening pace, these young 
people need to take advantage of every situa- 
tion which education can provide for thought 
and purposeful activity. 


‘ball game? Does it not give rich opportunity 
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for activity that is satisfying, purposeful and 
will it not develop those girls who must plan, 
execute and judge? 

Primary, associate and concomitant learning 
also apply to the teaching of physical educa- 


To memorize, to quote is ~ 


What about a base-. 


tion in Korea. In basket ball to throw a good 
basket is the primary thing learned. As- 
- gociate learning includes quick judgment, fair 
ee play, team work and co-operation. Concom- 
- itant learning is the desire to play and a liking 
for this particular game. It is true that not 


life, after school days are over, but the desire 
to play and love of play may live with them 
- forever, making the life of Korean woman- 
hood more free and happy. In every day life 
Bees there will be opportunities to execute quick 
judgments, cooperate with school-mates and 
_ fellow teachers or in the home, and play fair 
. in all the situations of social life. 


The educational objectives are skill, habits, 
attitudes, knowledge, ideals and the good life. 
_ These same objectives apply to play and 
- gports. Technique and skill are sought by 
-every:athlete ; proper habits of thought and 
~ action are required to make play more easy. 
Attitudes toward people are formed, and here 
isa good field for instruction that attitudes 
may be good. Knowledge of situations, of 
how others act in certain situations, of how to 
- act in relation to their actions, is tested again 
and again ina game. Ideals will be formed 
and the character of the game will determine 
the loftiness of these ideals of honor, truth- 
fulness and uprightness. And sports may 
result in the development of a good life if it 
makes the child, and those she will influence, 
_ better equipped with physical vigor and love 
of play and wholesome attitudes and a better 
5 disposition to contitnually engage in fruitful 
activity. 
- Physical education does not aim at muscle 
development only ; it aims higher than health 
- or victorious teams and never will be satisfied 
with even perfect technique. Dr. Williams 
says, ‘Physical education should aim to provide 
an opportunity for the individual to act in 
situations that are physically wholesome, 
mentally stimulating and satisfying, and 
socially sound or desirable.” 
1. This aim includes provision of wholesome 
environment, gymnasium and grounds 
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many girls will be throwing baskets in their 


sure and respiration. 
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and proper contro] ; remedial meas 

for individual cases; health and desir- 

ed physical development for all. 

2. It includes provision for development of — 

initiative, leadership, followership; pro- 

vision for the expression of racialin- 

stincts and desires and provision fora 
satisfying state of affairs which gives) 

satisfying mental reaction. oon 

3. It includes service to society now and to me | 

the unborn of generations to come; Fair = 

play ; Loyalty ; Obedience to authority; __ | 

Modesty ; Truthfulness; Honesty ;Sub- 

mission to group opinion ; Co-operation; | 

Courtesy; Thoughtfulness towards ; 

others ; Self-restraint, Self-control, Self- 

discipline. : 

It is only the exceptional schoolin Korea 

that will have a gymnasium, so it will be | 

| 

i 


necessary and also advisable to have all the ~ 
work possible out of doors. Since outdoor ac- 
tivities bring about the best results the lack 
of a gymnasium need not be considered too 
great a handicap. Play brings about move- 
ments that involve the large muscles of the 
trunk which, if vigorous enough, secure a 
definite increase in heart rate and blood pres- | 
This. natural activity 
makes deep breathing exercises unecessary, 
for it brings about a better result than any 
artificial means could expect, especially if 
done inside a dark, dusty gymnasium. If 
playgrounds are small, tennis courts, which 
accommodate but a few, should be sacrificed. 
The instructor of physical education for — 
girls should be a woman. Besides having all 
the qualifications of another teacher she 
should know her own particular work and be 
an example of what physical training can do 
for the body. She should never lack dignity, 
poise or modesty and should dress properly in’ =H 
the school and on the street. 
There is a decided difference of opinion int 
America about the wisdom of inter-school’ 
athletics for girls; and the majority seem to’ — 
favor no such contests, especially below the’ 


egun, and -have no doubt done much to 
_ Increase interest in play and develop the girls» 
ee might be continued with advantage if the 
raining teams do not monopolize all the time 
of the instructer-and the use of the grounds. 

Girls should not be allowed in games unless 
they have a permit from the doctor. —Lhey 
_ should be accompanied by a woman instructor 
en they go to another school and _ instruc- 
's should not allow exploitation of the girls 
for any reason whatever. 


eee Suggestions for Primary School Physical 
ue Education. 


Too often games which older children play, 
and which have a real value for them, are in- 
- troduced into the primary school. Tennis is 
not a game for primary school children. The 
ae occupies too much of the play ground; 
~ the game gives opportunity for only afew and 
q the child is not ready for games of high or- 
§ , ganization. Some games played with a basket 
q _ ball may be used but Basket Ball itself is for 
_ anolder person. Little children need little or 
4 no formal gymnastics but they should spend 
3 _ every recess period and at least thirty minutes 
4 of the noon hour in out-door play. Because 
children naturally play games, instead of doing 
formal gymnastics, the teacher’s work is to 
furnish a large supply of different kinds of 
_ games, that their play hours may be rich and 
full. Play also should be supervised by the 
teacher, especially at the hours provided by 
the schedule. The following course is sug- 
gested for Primary grades :— 
Free play on apparatus (swings, etc.) 
Running. 
Rhythm. 
Dramatic games. 
Singing Games. 
. Stunts. 
Simple games’ chosen from Miss Olive 
Pye’s “Book of Games” which has now 
been published by the C. L. S. 
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Sapeostinns for the Course in the Higher —- 
‘Common Schools. see 


1. Folk Games. 
2. Stunts. = 
3. Pass Ball, Captain Ball, other ball — 
games. Xe age 
4, Indoor Base Ball. ee 
5. Relay and obstacle races. ce 
6. Walking, hiking. sae 4 
7. Volley Ball. i eae 
9. Basket Ball—played according to girls? 
rules. 


The whole aim should be to enlist every. ee : 
in school in some definite activity. Every gil. 
should have equal opportunity for practice. 
The school should strive for many well trained 
teams rather than centering its attention upon 
a very few girls, and a special program should 
be provided for all girls with handicaps. AE 

The soul of a child resides in a body, the — 
body of a child houses a soul. The day is past 
when a religious worker can think he is re- 
sponsible alone for the souls of men, oreven 
for their souls and minds, for there is another 
side to that triangle, and it is necessary for in- ie 
stitutions and churches to understand the 
richness of the field we have in physical educa- 
tion. Let them utilize the situations these 
classes provide for training in character and ES 
true citizenship, thus helping the youths of 
Korea today to adjust themselves satisfactori- 
ly to the changing conditions in their own 
country and showing them how to become 
helpful, co-operative individuals in society. If 
physical education is based upon principles — 
that influence education in other fields of in- — 
struction, and if the instructors have a full 
appreciation of the richness of their field, it 
would be reasonable to expect a better type __ 
of girls in the schools and stronger, more 
efficient mothers in the homes of Korea with- 
in a very few years. 


Listening in at the Annual Meeting 


Of the Federation of Women’s Boards or Foreign Missions of 


North 


America 


Meeting in Atlantic City, N. J., January 9th. to 11th, 1926 


Mrs. G. H. WINN 


. 7ERY CLARIFYING was it to the think- 
ing of a woman missionary, who has 
been most of the time “tied to the stuff” 

ae demands of a family of little folk, to 
isten in” at such a conference as that of the 
~women of the United States and Canada which 
has just closed. Gratifying indeed was it, to 
2 those who have given their lives in the Orient, 
to see reactions of approval when such senti- 
ments were expressed as that the Christian 
must be not the doing of something for 

a but the being of something in China, 

the women of America must inform them- 

yes concerning things in the Orient, where 

is such a large portion of the population of 

: arth ; that by the use of the franchise they 

aust keep in the ruling bodies of the nation 

se who will pledge themselves to follow 
ristian principles in dealing with other na- 
ns; that instead of an ignorant assumption 
superiority because of their white skins 
erican women must come to an intelligent 
derstanding of the races of the world ; that 
it must be recognized that Locarno did not in- 

“gure peace in Asia. 

_ Miss Mary Dingman, Y. W.C. A. internation- 
al industrial worker, from a wide and unques- 
tionable knowledge of actual facts showed 
how, in spite of themselves, all the races of 
the world are inseparably bound together in 
‘their interests and cannot live unto themselves. 
‘The cause of unemployment in Leeds, Eng- 
~ land, for instance, was found, on investigation, 
to be due to the fact that China has quietly 
become the third cotton producing nation of 
the world, and whereas she and Japan both 
- bought from England in times past, they now 
~ sell to her instead. 


China, a land where there was formerly t no 
public opinion, is now to be spoken of as aland 
where the government is public opinion. No 
less a paper than the ‘‘Shanghai Daily News,” — 
in the Jast number to reach America, apologized 
for its former attitude toward China, and in 
particular to Marshal Feng, and took the very 
position for which missionaries and Y. M. and: ee 
Y. W. workers have been criticized, and this — 


change of attitude seems to be due to those in a 


charge getting in touch which Chinese Chris- — 
tian leaders. 


There was sentiment against bringing to ee 


the lands where missions go an equipment 
which may later prove burdensome to the 
native Church. ; 

On Sunday morning Mrs. Roys, Executive 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions in the U. S. A., led in a wonder- 
ful inspirational service of confession and ad- 
oration and supplication. She said she had 
been “brought up standing” by a real estate 
advertisement in New York one day. ‘‘We 
offer only what we own.” Are those, whose 


lives are put in any way into the missionary 


enterprises of the world, offering only what 
they own? In the period of self-examination 


. . 5 XG . 4 
we were led to ask forgiveness for hidden in-— 


sincerities, for deafness, for preoccupation, 
for drifting, for being lost in routine, for con- 
tempt of others, for restlessness, for trifling — 


with our own souls and the souls of others, 


for pride and the love of doing big things a 
which keep us from bringing the light of 
vision to the small task, for failure to a for 


freedom in Christ, for vanity and boasting ‘ i 
delight in success, for love of flattery and 


of temper and love of unkind gossip, for call- 
_ ing Christ Lord and not knowing Him. 
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of criticism, for impatience, for infirmity 


Then 


A: Mrs. Roys went to trust, and a step further to 
love, the love that ‘“‘knows no jealousy, makes 


“ky 


& 


F 


no parade ;” she gave a picture of love from 


the manger to the cross, speaking of our little, 
_ calculating, self-absorbed hearts, and appealed 
for every woman there to come out of worldly 


standards into the Spacious heaven of love. 


She spoke of the life of the Saviour among 
men, undistracted, Master of himself, at lei- 
sure from himseli—raising all common oc- 


_easions ; teaching us throughout our lives to 


ask, to seek, to knock. She asked us to be 
true to the trust of friendship, never having 


relationships with any for whom we never: 


pray. She spoke of the poverty of our fel- 


lowship with Christ and God, and ended with 

a prayer that we might walk in the light, and 
by love and trust in Christ the Son, God the 
Father and the Holy Spirit ever be kept from 
going away into the night. 

The discussion on the industrial situation in 
the Orient and self-help departments of mis- 
sion schools was intensely interesting. From 
the Canadian Church we heard of the Why- 
ching Shops, which last year, after marketing 
the products of mission schools and caring for 
the overhead, turned back into the work of 
the Boards $ 8,000.. Emphasis was put on the 
quality of the work, and one mission enter- 
prise in China was spoken of having a reput- 
ation for never receiving a piece of linen with 
a flaw or putting out work of any kind that 


had imperfections on the market, so that it 


raised the standards of competing commercial 


a 
. 


em 
d 


industries. An Anglican missionary from 
China, Mrs. Edmund J. Lee, described the em- 
ployment given to a few women on account of 
the sufferings of famine. They soon became 
so many thata company became necessary. 
This company is run by the Chinese, with the 
Bishop at the head to keep it from being ex- 
- ploited (looking forward to the fact that one 


| day the Bishop, too, will be Chinese). 


It was interesting to hear of the attempt to 
establish a Child Labor Law in China, and of _ 


how foreigners, more burdened about extra- 
territoriality and the press law in the conces- 
sions than over the fact that little chi Idren 
near to them—children of seven and eight are 
working twelve hours a day, contributed to 
its failure. We said interesting—but we pe 
sad and rebuking. 

One gave praise for and took courage frome 
the apparently deep-seated conviction that un- 


til Americans in America treat those of other a 


races within their own doors aright the whole 
missionary enterprise throughout the world 
will suffer. From such convictions a 
sults. 


An Indian physician was asked to say franks a 


ly how she felt about the missionaries. Though 
finding this a difficult question to answer, she 


was kind enough to be truly frank. She gave 
all honor to the first missionaries—said they 


came with a torch that lightened the land; but 
with the second generation it seemed to her 
there came a different spirit, timidity giving 
way to assurance, pleading to leading. 
third generation, those who have gone last to. 
India, are to her mind those who have come 


to be near to the people of her land, to take — 


them into their own lives in a way that neither : 
of the earlier generations did, with a friend- 

ship they did not give. But she feared the 
second set would either spoil that spirit or re- 


turn to America those unwilling to adopt the : 


_methods of the older regime. 
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There was mention of a desire fora bakes 


on industrial missions and for workers in 


strategic cities who should adapt national arts — 


and correlate the industrial work of various 
missions. 


Emphasis was puton the fact that in all | s 
mission work a realization of the value of the 


human soul must always be paramount, and 
that those who really love Jesus Christ do not 
need to “try to love” those of other races, for 
their hearts will be flooded with love and 
sympathy. 


The ae 


The Women’s ioher Bible School, Pyengyang 


Miss LOUISE B. HAYES 


EBRUARY 16TH, 1926, marked another 

- distinct step forward in the advance of 

2 _the work of Christianity in Korea, when 
he first class of the Women’s Higher Bible 
chool of the Northern Presbyterian Mission 
graduated with appropriate ceremonies in 
West Gate church in Pyengyang. The 
‘consisted of four bright young women 

: are the first to complete the three years 
course cf the school, and who now go out to 
aeet a long felt need for more highly trained 
stian workers. Such is the demand for 

e graduates that the young women felt 


aaa f : 
offers to accept, and it is interesting to note 
that one went into school work, as Bible tea- 
er in the Syoong Oui ae in Pyeng 


ospital work, oe one of pe hospital 


gelists in Taiku; that one accepted the 


tion of Bible woman with the Australian 
fission, and one will remain in Pyengyang to 
3 ach in the Higher Bible School, and be sec- 
- retary and right hand to the principal. This 
—Jater young woman has also the honor to be 
osen to represent the Pyengyang Women’s 
; issionary Society on the General Assembly’s 
Board of Foreign Missions. 
- The Women’s Higher Bible School was or- 
_ ganized by the Northern Presbyterian Mission 
- three years ago, Miss Best of Pyengyang being 
appointed as the principal, with a Board of Di- 
rectors composed of representatives from .va- 
rious stations of the Mission. The course is 
for three years, six and a half months a year, 
and the curriculum includes a detailed study 
_ of the books of the Old and New Testaments, 
Bible Doctrine, Bible Introduction, Church 
_ History, Church Government, Christian Evi- 
_ dences, Sunday School Methods, Shorter Cate- 
_ chism, Homiletics, Bible Geography, Peda- 
We gogy, Ethics, Psychology, History of Missions, 
Personal Work, Vocal and Organ Music, and a 
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little English. ; ss 
present of two Korean teachers and three mis- 
sionaries, two of whom are resident i in eee 


ated help in Seer subjects from Dr. Be : 
Those ad- 
mitted must be women of proved Christian = 
character under forty years of age, and grad-— 


of the Theological Seminary. 


The faculty is cae = 


uates of either an academy or a Bible Institute © , 


course, 3 
lived in the splendid new dormitory recently 


built on the Bible Institute grounds, and the 
classes were held in the Bible Institute build- 


ing pending the erection of a building of their 
own in the future. Only one yen a month is 
charged for tuition, and the women in the 


dormitory can pay for tuition and board and 


buy .the necessary books on ten yen a month, . 

Aside from their studies the young women 
are assigned regular duties in various chur- 
ches on Sundays, and during the week do per- 
sonal work among the women in these dis- 
tricts, having a report hour once a week to 
tell of the results of their efforts. Some of 
them also teach in the night schools held in 


connection with the churches in Pyengyang, — 


and others conduct a little school in this neigh- 
borhood for fifty children who are not receiv-_ 
ing any other education, meeting with them at — 
noon each day for one hour of reading, arith- 
metic, singing, Bible stories, and memory ver- 
ses. During the spring and summer vacations, | 
the students are required to teach in country — 
and city classes, 
Schools, and do personal evangelistic work. 


Of the 28 enrolled this year, eleven i 


~~ 


conduct Daily Vacation Bible Es 


As the work in Korea grows, and the mis- = 


sionary force becomes smaller instead of 


greater, there is an increasing demand for thor- 5" 
oughly trained and consecrated young Korean _ 


women to share the responsibility of the work, 


and it is hoped that the graduates of the High- ; 


er Bible School will fill this need and be able 
a measure, to take the place of the missiona: 
who have begun the work and which God 

already blessed in such a wonderful way. — 


_ struck down the assassin. 


A History of the Korean People 


a 


E COME NOW to the close of a great 

chapter in Korea’s history, Koryu 
_ (3BB), the state from which we 
Be ive our familiar name, Korea, had been 
_ stricken with a mortal sickness and was going 
down. The end had come, and no - balms of 
Gilead could suffice to restore her. Kings 
- came and went, while lower and lower fell the 
_ fortunes of the day. 


King Kong-min (4§8%) who ascended the 


_ throne in 1352 A. D., was a dainty, delicate, 


soft-fingered individual whose 
hand loved best of all the 
artist’s pen. Even today, in the royal museum 
of Seoul, we have aspecimen of his highly 
finished work. Tradition says his most fam- 


Fall ef Koryu 


ous picture was that of the A-pang Palace of 
_ Emperor Chin-si, 
of China told of in Chapter V. He was 
-aman of timid soul, 
- fluenced by dreams. 


who built the Great Wall 


easily alarmed and in- 
One night in the grip of 
a dreadful dream-spell a man attacked him 
with a drawn sword. The King cried out for 
help, when, suddenly, a priest appeared and 
Next day, when a 
minister named Kim Wun-myung (4 Jf) 


- eame into audience, he brought with hima 


strange priest who had never been in the 
Palace before. The King gave a sudden start, 


looked closely, and recognized him as the 
_ priest of the dream who had saved his life. 


From this day on Sinton (34h), for that 


was: his name, became the evil-genius of the 


glib of tongue. 


Palace. He was aman of no 
learning, but quick of eye and 

The King was interested, yes, 
charmed by all he said and did. Wise min- 
isters shook their heads in warning. One, an 


Kinton Appears 


old man, Yi Seung-kyung (427k), said, 
_ “Mark my words, that fellow with the shaved 
head will give us trouble.” 


Several of the 
xher officials planned to do away with him, 


a J. S. GALE, D. D. 
Bae Z Chapter XXII 


but the King got wind of it, and whisked him . 
safely out of sight. Later, when the great Yi 


was dead, Sin-ton returned, and with long hair — 


that had grown in the meantime, made his ; 
way into the palace. Immediately all power — 
was put into his hands: Prime Minister he 
was and Father Confessor to the King, to the — 
Ministers, and to their wives and daughters as_ 
well, with whom he carried on illicit commerce : 
that lasted for years. One of the last words 

recorded of Yi Che-hyun, was this warning: ae 
“The expression of his face shows him one 
with the evil-doers of the past. Your Majesty : 


is destined to have trouble with him.” But the 


King refused to hear. 

The foolish Kong-min had noson born of = 
the Queen, but word came to him that a very 
beautiful serving-woman in Sin- 
ton’s house, with whom he had 
had to do, had a child, his child 


The King’s 
Son (?) 


they said. He accepted this as true and had a 


the child brought up as his adopted son— x 
though he was really of the line of Sin-ton, not 
of the King. Amid Korea’s cataclasymic for-— 
tunes this same youth ruled from 1374 to see > 
A. D. 

Sinton, well aware of the fact that he ba fe 
many enemies, remarked, ‘I have heard it — 
said that your Majesty lends a ready ear to 


tale-bearers; if so, you will hear much ill of aS 


me.” On hearing this the King wrote out an 
oath with his own hand that ran: 
Teacher be my saviour, asI the Teacher’s, — 
Let us live and die together. Let us payno — 
heed to those who speak against us or defame. 


May the Buddha and God bear witness.”’ 


Sinton set to work to have all those who ge 


opposed his will sent into exile, and each 
vacancy filled with one of his 
own henchmen. Thus he stepped 
into the place of absolute power. 


Sinton’s 
Professions 


His actions were announced tothe world aS 
17 


“May the 
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y itself: “Guarding the Right ; Doing the 
d; Living with God; Ruling as Just; 
Iding the World; while his titles ran: The 
ree Times Great Lord of Samhan, Prime 
mister, Chief-Justice Prince Chook-sung, 


e great literary master of the period was 
Tal-choong (48832) 13828-13885 a. Dp. The 
King, appreciating his high at- 
tainments, appointed him to 
office. Once, on Sinton’s en- 
Gets the Council, Tal-choong was heard to 
remark, “I hear Your Excellency is much given 
to wine and women, Ha, Ha!” Sinton re- 

d this and pee after had Yi Tal-choong 


1-choong’ s 


42 rewith ladd a sabes selection from the 
ngs of Yi to show the manner of man he 
He calls it Whom to Speak Well Of. 


lish old man and spake thus i There's 


apany not far from here that meets daily - 


alk over mankind in general. They also 


comes it, my Lord, that you are a man to 
e, and not a man to others?’ The Master 
ened and - then made reply: seers 


When a real man says I’m aman, or one 
ho’s not a man says I’m nota man, I’m in- 
rested. What kind of man is the man who 
says I’m aman; and what sort of man is the 
man who says I’m nota man? When areal 


| ~ man says I’ma man, I’m pleased; and when 


one who is not a man saysI am not aman, I 

ike that too. Ifareal man says I’m nota 
‘man, then I am anxious; and when he who is 
not a man, says I’m a man, I am anxious also. 
My one desire isto know whether the man 
who says I’m aman, is really a man; and 
whether the one who says I’m not a man is 
‘really notaman. The saying is, The good 
- man alone can truly estimate others, Is the 
man who calls me a man a good man? Also is 


his ashes! 
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the man who. says I am no man, no 

This alone would I care to know.’ Spiele q 

tioner then laughed and went away.”’ 
Such were the scales is which this grea 


hear Your Wecellency4 is eau fond i 
wine and women, Ha! Ha!’’ s! 
Yi Chon-o also wrote of Sinton : 
has got control of our race and nation. W 
must get rid of him at. all 


Chaucer’s Con- costs.” He and another high 


temporary Dies 


with a truly Oriental flavour. 
Majesty has entrusted all power to this Sinton, 
the seasons have quite fallen out of gear. We 
have had thunder in the winter time ; yellow — 
mists overlying the land for days; spots ap- 
pearing on the sun’s face ; glaring red clouds 
riding across the midnight sky; meteors drop- 
ping with deadly aim earthward ; trees broken 
down with ice and snow; wild beasts from the 
hills appearing in the streets of the capital in 
open day. Does it look as though Your Maj- — 


esty’s promotion of Sinton was in accord with 


the will of God and man ?” 
The King, greatly enraged at this, threw it 


‘into the fire and had Chaucer’s contemporary 


put to torture. Chon-o was only twenty-five 


years of age at the time (1365), but he stood 


the rackings of the wheel as only the brave 
can stand them. He never really recovered, 
for he died at the age of thirty-one. One of 
his last words was, ‘‘My regret in dying is 
that Ido.not see this monster, Sinton, dead 

before me.” History says, “In the long course 

of 500 years the greatest, the truest, the brav- 
est censor that lived was Chon-o.” Rest to 


So brazen was the audacious. imposter Sin-— — 
ton in his life and ways that a horror grew up ~ 
regarding him over the whole 
land. The Queen Dowager, for 
one, felt that he must be destroyed. Ex- -min- 35 


Sinton’s Fall 


isters consulted together as to what to do. © ; 


But how difficult it was to oust him. A verita 
reign of terror set in. Every man whod 


officer, Chung Choo, wrotea 
petition the closing paragraph of which reads 
“Since Your — 


ise a protest was killed. Even Wun-yung, 


en Oe esth Fics he dared peep a remon- 
-strance, but the net began to close upon its vic- 
tim. Little by little rumours of his evil deeds 


came to the King’s ears, his murders, his foul 


life, till the eredulous, foolish monarch was 
astounded. 


“IT thought him a saint of God,’ 
said he, ‘‘but behold he is as black as Pluto.” 


Sinton was questioned but failed to clear his 
name. 


On seeing his danger he determined 
to strike for his life; decided even on the 


death of the King himself. The plot was dis- 
_ covered, and he was taken prisoner and sent 


in irons to Soowun (2k/—). Here he was 


followed by an executioner, Im Pak (ARE), 


who had a written statement from the King 
saying, ‘““You swore to me that you lived a re- 
ligious life to the full, and never had illicit 
commerce with women; but now I hear that 
your progeny is everywhere and that you have 
seven houses of your own in the city.”’ Thus 
were his sins read off. He was then beheaded, 
his body divided into fragments and sent 
abroad throughout the land, while his head 
was hung up on the East Gate of Songdo. 

This man’s career, perhaps more than any- 
thing else, hastened the fall of Songdo and 
the setting up of the Yi Dynasty with its cap- 
ital at Seoul in 1392. 

King Kong-min survived the death of his 
favourite only three years, when he was 
murdered by a. disgruntled eunuch and an 
over-pampered minister. His ten years old son, 
Sinoo, whom the serving woman Panya was 


said to have borne to him in the home of Sin- 


ruled the Palace. 


ton, succeeded him. Before Sinoo came to the 
throne, however, he had been adopted and 
made the son of Queen Han. This Queen Han 
Suddenly the forgotten 
serving-woman appeared and laid claim to 
Sinoo as her child, which he really was. A 
great disturbance followed, Panya was ar- 
rested and imprisoned and finally dropped into 


4 the Imjin River, which put a quietus on the 
unhappy question. 
‘The Mongols, from being friends, suzerains 
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and guardians, had become the enemies of 


Korea, and, as their day in China 


nies OF drew to a close, they vented 


Yi Tai-jo 


their evil feelings on their poor Sg 


eastern neighbour. Japan too, was abroad in 


pirate ships everywhere, attacking the penin- — 


sula to right and left. Two generals appear 
at this time Choi Yung (42%), and Yi Sung-— 
ke (4¢st#E), on whom King Sinoo depended — 
for the defence of the realm. These brave 


soldiers held back the Mongols until they fin- 2 


ally disappeared in the Gobi Desert, and then 
they fell.at loggerheads with one another over 
the King. 
Taijo, founder of the Yi Dynasty, was sent off 
with troops to attack the newly risen power, | 
the Ming's, who had driven out the Mongdls 
and got control of China. Taijo offered many — 
reasons against attacking this new dynasty, 


but Choi Yung, and King Sinoo urged him on, 
Finally, blocked by rains and innumerable ob- : 
stacles, he wheeled about and came back — 
against the King with all his force. The King, 


who was in Pyengyang, fled to Songdo_ and 
Taijo followed. Here a skirmish took place in 
which the royal forces were outgeneraled. 
Choi Yung was taken prisoner but Taijo — 


treated him considerately and sent him into” : 


exile. 
One of Taijo’s best friends was a man named 
Cho Choon (#8%) who afterwards built the 
walls of Seoul. Him he made Grand Coulee 
lor, so that the trembling King took from him 
whatever was given him in the way of order. 
One night, in desperation, the King and eighty — 
of his eunuchs donned coats of mail and crept 


stealthily to the homes of Taijo and Cho Choon, ~ 


determined to settle the matter once and for 
all; 
these generals were away with the army and _ 


the King and his aides had to go back disap- 


pointed to the Palace. 

Choi Yung’s daughter’was queen and nite 
urally worked in the interests of her father, 
who was in exile. Taijo noticed this and asked 
King Sinoo to send her away but he refused, 


On this Taijo had him and his queen and cone - 
i ier 


Sung-ke, who afterwards became — 


but they were doomed to failure for both — 


i 
es - 


Pie Deis 
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ubines bundled out of Songdo and sent off to 
Kangwha, the island home of royalty. There 

inoo died the next year, aged twenty-five. 

Great names appear at this time associated 
with the Palace, Yi Saik (4:%%) Mokeun, 
Korea’s mighty master of * 
pen; Chung Mong-joo (@pse 
whose blood marks are seen 


Gecal Men of 
the Period 


on the Bamboo Bridge of Songdo; Kwun 

_ Keun (423%) whose comments appear in this 
jistory ; Chung To-jun (48448) the friend of 
Taijo, who later died under the knife. 

As the first envoy for the Mings was called 

foi av Saik oe was. sent, 


His chief 


e for tere was a general impression abroad 
that the end of the world had 
come. We see it in an essay of 
Yi Soong-in, the Second Envoy ; 
ow sad this autumn night; the witch-wind 
and the rain drive through the dark. I long 
to sleep my griefs away and free my soul. My 
spirit | takes its flight and upward wings its 
ady way. Into the depths of space I whirl, 

. S landmarks gone, until I light upon the 
windy height that leads to heaven. All ofa 
flash I feel myself before its gates where God 

_ sits throned on high. Wide out they swing 
and then a voice calls “Come.” Who would 
turn back from such a call as this ? So in I go 
and, kneeling down, speak out. God looked 
at me with kindly face while I made bold to 
speak, ‘I live a humble dweller in the lower 
earth, with heart and soul distressed. A day 
or two ago I was a child in swaddling clothes. 
By slow degrees I waked and longed to live, 
-as did the saints of old, just as Confucius 
His words, ‘Deny yourself and live 

a a life of love.’ He also said, ‘Let not the 
‘thoughtful scholar e’er forget he is a child of 


yi Sadek’ s 
: ‘light 


< “The Master Mencius loved to speak’ these 
words, and yet he failed and had to die. I too 


ie do my hex6 ae bea faithful minister: 

subject to the state. But evil habits of tl y 
make all depraved. Flattery and falseho 
are round about the King. I ama fish drawn 
from the sea, destined to be sliced and cooked. ee 
Already do they lift their eyes and clear their i 
teeth for action. And yet, thoughI should 
die ten thousand deaths, my mind dare never - 
change. 
tended view. If Thou hearest not, whither 
shallI go? ‘Thy justice is exceeding great. 
Save me! pray thee from my lost and foun- 
dered state. My tear-drops fall like rain; my 
heart so pent up wild, I gasp for breath.” 

“God looked with pity on my low estate and 
said, ‘Come near me till you hear what I shail 
say. You must adapt yourself to times and 
needs, for e’en the sun when once it tips the 
height goes down; and so the moon whose 
full face fades away. Thus e’en religious 
views will vary with the times. Why should © ; 
you wonder at the changing ways of men? ~ 
The world hates most of alla sharply cornered 
soul. Why not round off your roughened 
edge and think of others? It loves the white; 
why should you stand by black and win ill- 
will? I pity your hard lot, and yet the fault 
is all yourown. If you would shake you free 
from such distress and come to peace with 
men then you must change your ways.’ 


“Now as I think it o’er God’s grace is bound- — a 
less, and yet for me there isno way of change; | ss 


I can but hasten on unto the end. A thousand 


years before my day men lived and died; a 


thousand years to come they will be living still 
but change I cannot. This dark world knows Be 

me not. Hence have I spoken.’’ a 
By many signs and omens the end of Koryu_ ae 

was seen approaching. For five hundred — S| 
years it had carried on, as one ~ 
distinct. part of the great Chindses~ 
system, distinguished in literature, in fine arts, 
in religion. Its footsteps are seen in heaps of 

gathered volumes which are in the great lib- 
raries of the world; in the choice porcelains 
that decorate the palace halls of the West; | 


The End 


I come up here to havea wide ex- 


the roo that stand by her own wayside and 
sing her eternal praises. With much of tender 
_ Sympathy we watch her go down and see from 
_her ashes rise another kingdom that shall also 
ride the rough waves of time for five hundred 

_ years, but shall not touch the heights, nor yet 
the depths that marked this ancient kingdom’s 
joys and griefs. 


: : L é . cn 
yi siGngsia’« et me close with a plaint by 


Poem by Yi Soong-in (42242). 
= 3 

a Feelings 

___ But yesterday I felt the blazing heat, 

k And now today I’m‘chilled clear to the bone. 


The frost nips hard the leaves of every flower, 
The sun swings, wheel-like, past my window chink. 
Frail man, that’s born of time and earthly clods, 
Labours his day and generations through. 
His body, lacking iron-will and stone, 

Fails long before its hundred years are up. 

_ From this grim fact the ancients used to say, 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE 


‘‘Guard well your time, ’tis short.’’ 

I’ve heard of Wang Ja-jin and how he fared 
Among the fairies on the Koosan Hill. 

The pipe he played was heard in many lands; 
His white cranes flew like steeds across the sky. 
All worldly trammels far he cast aside, 

And stripped of every cark and grinding care, | 
He looked far down upon these fields of strife, 
Where life is but the fever of a day. 

if, after all, I’m but a hand-cuffed slave, 

Lets rid me of my stocks and get me free. 
Whom shall I tell this inner mind of mine ? 
Come tune my harp and sing a roundelay : 

The constellations ride across the sky, 

The autumn comes with sad and shrivelling breath. — 
The west-wind blows on rattling wing as well ; 

And whistles through the leafless boughs at night. 
My master, long has dwelt an exile drear, 

He left me with no message of return. 

I live alone in this deserted room 

And think and think the weary daylight ditoasie 
But thoughts have failed to bring him back agai. 
My sadness and my grief alone remain, 


A New Translation of the Bible 


J. F. GENSO 


‘All Scripture is given by inspiration of God’’ 


CVIDNEY COLLETT writes, “In regard to 
S the Bible as we have it now, it should 
be remembered that the languages of 
the world—especially of the Roman world— 
have frequently changed during the last two 
thousand years—i. e. since the whole Bible 
was completed; and consequently from time 
to time, God’s living oracles have been trans- 
- lated by reverent and devout students into 
the ruling languages of the time.” 

One has only to look over the report of the 
B. and F. Bible Society to see the number of 
languages and dialects into which the Bible 
has been translated, ‘that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
‘good works.” From.the Septuagint Version 
in"277 B. c. and The Vulgate in the second 

century of the Christian era, down to the pre- 

gent day ‘‘reverent. and devout” hearts and 

- minds have been led of the Spirit to translate 
and revise’ the Scriptures and give them to 


this needy old world of ours, 
through patience and comfort of the Sour 
tures might have hope.”’ 


On January 12th, 1926, Seoul Station, of the 


Presbyterian Mission, North, 
adopted the following :— 
‘Dr. J. S. Gale reported the completion, and edi- 
tion ready for sale, of the new revision of the Bible. 
The Station, recognizing the tremendous amount of. 


unanimously 


labour put into this work and the place it should a 


take, especially among the young people of this 
country, expressed its appreciation, and in order to 


mark this as one of the important steps in the literary | 


work of the country, adopted the recommendation of 
Mr. Koons that a suitable Memo. should be prepared 
and spread upon the minutes of the Station.”’ 


The Memo. is as follows :— 


“The printing of the Bible and the binding of the 


first copies, completed December 31, 1925. All Ko< 
rean work, three Koreans having borne the burden! 
of it:—Yi Wun-mo, the author of the composition, 
style, etc., from Genesis to Revelation; Yoon Chi¢ 
ho who stood back of the funds necessary, twenty’ 


“that we — 
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thousand Yen and more, for machines, labour, paper, 
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“binding, etc,; and Chung Kyung-tuk, an expert 
printer who had supervision of that part of the 


Since Dr. Gale was requested to prepare the 
emo., one naturally can gain no idea of the 
er emendous amount of labour of mind, heart 
_and body he personally gave to this work. 
. Gale’s ability as a Bible translator is well 
blished, having had thirty-three years ex- 
ence at this work, and God led him in this 
sent task, giving him definite answers, day 
day, in the special! hour of prayer. 
All the work from Genesis to Revelation, 
vith the Chinese characters introduced, was 
by Dr. Gale and Yi Wun-mo. Dr. Gale 
aks beautifully of his friend and helper, 
Wun-mo. “Ihave had many men in my 
cs of never one his equal. A silent man, 


d_ raised Yi Wun-mo up especially for 


: translating ; ‘work.’ His belief in Christ, too, 
sanctified by the loss of his only son, is just 
sweet and clear-out as the labour of his 


One faion three funiiied thousand Syllables 
there were to be examined, each and every 
one. Four times in proof reading they have 
een gone over, making five million focussings 
f the eye, all done heartily by the Korean 


ey without “puinber but some turned i 
opportunities. For instance, some one got o- 
the printer’s office and designedly changed 
the type of the O. K’ed pages of Genesis till it es 
read nonsense. God, however, overruled this v2 
and, as by amere chance, had it discovered — 
and corrected and made a help to the better 
ordering of all the rest of the work. 


After the translation had been finished and ; i. 
the work copied off, Dr. Gale had to follow ane 


the revised version of the English three sepa- — 
rate times all the way from Genesis to Revela- — 
tion to see that there were no slips and nothing © 


missing. Yet in spite of it all, as in all trans- - 5! 
lation and revision work, Dr. Gale has = age: 


found some errors. 

The extraordinary and delightful side of this 
work has been the financing and printing of 
it by the Koreans, who have put into it many — 
thousands of Yen without any hope or expect- 
ation of getting back their original money. 
We think that in no other mission field has so 
marked a contribution been made for the ad- 
vancement of the knowledge of God’s Word. 
Let us rejoice in every effort to get God’s 
Word to His hungry children. 

“For this cause also thank we God without 
ceasing, because, when ye received the word — 


of God which ye heard of us, ye received it, 


not as the word of men, but, as it is in truth; 
the word of God.’’ 


(This book is published by the Chang Munsa, in two 
bindings: cloth boards ¥ 2.25 and _ half-leather 
¥ 2.75.--Ed.) 


RETURN OF BISHOP MUTEL 


We would eapress our grateful appreciation of the safe return of the venerable Bishop Mutel of the | 


| French R. C. Mission, after his long journey of so many thousands of miles. 
undertaken in behalf of the Korean martyrs who died nearly a hunared years ago. ; 
| was held in their memory in the great cathedral of St. Peter’s at Rome and their names are now recorded ey 


among the faithful on the Church’s roll of honour. 


His voyage home was specially | 
Asa result, a service | 


We regret that the Bishop returned to find his co-adjutor, Bishop Devred, already gone, as well as his fs 


. life-long associate, Pere Poisnel., 


As in his early years he walked through the land alone, with no treaties to 
protect him, no friends to cheer, no news from home, so, once again, he takes up life’s lonely burden just] 


when rest seemed assured. May he speedily find those swited to share his labours and come to that rowers of 
leisure which his long years of faithful service’so richly merit, 


~ good I find in him. 


Inter-Missionary Relationships 


(Concluded) 
BISHOP HERBERT WELCH, D. D., LL. D. 


HIRD, speak well. Am I wrong in be- 
lieving that one of the texts most 
needing to be preached from, to mis- 

-sionaries as well as to others, isin Paul’s 
words, “Let us stop criticising one another ?” 
Perhaps the most common sin among good 
people is uncharity :—the inability to recognize 
halos where they really exist—and to proclaim 
them; and the great facility in detecting 
flaws—and announcing them ! 

Here is one with whom I differ, for example. 
I can point out steadily and relentlessly his 
failings—denounce his sectarian spirit, his 
Pharisaism, his illogical and dangerous charac- 
ter as aman who, because heis not of my 
doxy, is therefore guilty of heterodoxy. Or I 


can forget the things in which I do not or can 


not agree with him, and I can magnify all the 
Though he be not build- 
ing on my architectural design, he is building 
for God, and God be praised for every builder 
in this world of chaos! 

What care I how strange he be 

If he builds, O Gcd, for Thee! 

But I, and the rest of us, can double his use- 
fulness or can halve it, according as we trust 
him and praise him, or as we create about 
him an atmosphere of doubt and alienation 
which shall dampen his zeal and diminish his 
zeal and lessen his buoyancy. Is not Dr. 
Hodgkin wise and Christian in his resolutions 
regarding the treatment of his friends ? 

“1. I will always seek to discover the best 
and strongest points in my brother’s position. 

2 I will give him credit for sincerity. 

38. Iwill try to avoid classifying him, and 
~ assuming that he has all the characteristics of 
the class to which he is supposed to belong. 

4. I will emphasize our agreements. 

5. When others criticise I will try to bring 
cout his favorable points. 

6. When there is misunderstanding, either 
Jof him, or he of me, I will go to him direct. 
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7. Iwill not bee to gossip and second- 
hand information.’ 

Would God that these were the rules of us 
all! Upon me, as I read them, comes a Bo 
sense of condemnation. 


About nine years ago two young mission- __ 
aries had a newcomer at their table, who, | 
after two or three weeks, turned to them one 
“Well, judging by what you — 
have said about the other members, I takeit — 
that you two are the only people inthe Mis- 
It wasa 


day and said, 


sion who amount to anything !”’ 
merited rebuke, and the two began frankly to 
call each other to account when either showed 


a tendency to stray, and, with prayer they 
sought to put out of their lives this grave sin 


of uncharitableness. 
Fourth, treat well. 


and those who are older. One thing is clear : 


if the young missionary is made to feel that he 


is a child for his first term, and that children 


should be seen and not .heard, that it is bad 


form to speak in Mission meeting, that his 


only proper attitude is one of deference, in- 
quiry, and obedience,—then there is alosson . 


both sides which it is hard ever to repair. 
These young missionaries are uot children. 
They are often trained and matured men and 
women. They would be occupying positions 
of trust and responsibility at home—some 
have already held such positions with credit 
and success. They are entitled to be heard 
and felt. 
which we do not know. I should hate to be 
compelled to undergo an examination on the 
the studies which these college graduates have 
just taken—to say nothing of their postgrad- 
uate courses! As a simple matter of fact, 
the stock of wisdom was not exhausted when 
we older missionaries were drained off from 
the American or Canadian or English reser- 


Pre a, ee nt Me ARE 


What can be ices 
here under this: head must be confined to 
the relation between the young missionary — 


There are many things they know. 


-voirs. Some new things have been discovered 
‘since we left—things ‘which we need to learn 
-—and these new missionaries are bringing 
some of them to us. We cheat ourselves if we 
repress them and make them feel that they 
are regarded as an inferior sort of animal! 

~ Of course I recognize that the sagacious and 


titude of respectful attention in the presence 
_ of his elders, and will try his best to believe 
that even if the home schools of other days 

turned out those who have little claim to mo- 
-@ern learning, yet something more than the 
language may have been acquired under the 
exacting discipline of Korean experience. The 
young missionary is making a trial trip on be- 

half of both himself and his Board, to discover 
whether this is the- field in which his life 
should be sown. It would be foolish indeed 
ef on the basis of a wholesale application of 
foreign methods to a Korean situation, the 
young missionaries singly or in a group should 
undertake to turn the world of missionary 


Se 


HE phrase “Golden Age’’ was invented 
by Hesiod about 850 B. c. He consid- 
~~ ered that the “Golden Age” was over. 
When people make use of that phrase they 
usually refer to the past. The reason, I sup- 
pose, is the difficulty of realizing that it is a 
“Golden Age” until it is past. Opportunities 
ead greater when they are gone. 

Dr. John R. Mott, in an address to the for- 
aan community in Seoul a few weeks ago, 
said that he believed that the world was in a 
— state, and that during the next fifteen 
_ years it will become set. If that is so, and it 
may be, then the age in which we live might 
well be called “The Golden Age of Oppor- 
tunity.” ‘Perhaps future generations will 
look back upon it as such. If this is the Gold- 
en Age of Opportunity, let us try and realize 
it and rise to it. 
That the missionary forces in Korea have a 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF OPPORTUNITY = ——t 


“tactful young missionary will assume an at- 


The Golden. Ane of Opportunity 


THomAS HoBpBs 


endeavor upside down. be 
work, for example, which have grown up 
through forty years into a more or less st 
dardized program, may have something to = i 
said for them. They are doubtless susceptible | : 
to amendment and improvement, and those 
changes must largely come from the recent 
arrivals; but the chances are that these new- 
comers should scarcely allow themselves to | 
revolutionize the program in their first term. 
A term of observation and study and a begin- ) 
ning of experience—a first furlough of com- 
parison and research—then comesatime for 
action. Let the young missionary, then, be ~ 
modest; but let the old missionary be appre- — 
ciative and open-minded and sympathetic — 
rather than dictatorial. From the beginning — 4 
the young missionary ‘must be made to feel 
that he belongs, that his point of view is re- 
spected, his impressions sought, his wishes 
and plans given full consideration. “Let no 
man despise thy youth.” oy 


great opportunity goes without saying. No 

one, not even the gloomiest pessimist, would 
deny it. Korea has been re-born and is today 
a growing child, needing guidance, sympa-_ 
thetic understanding and help. Hesiod consid- 
ered that the Golden Age of Life was youth. 
The re-birth of Korea has happened since ~ 
the Armistice, so that this New Korea is only | 
afew years old. To be here at thistime,andto 
have an opportunity of helping to lead her 
into the way of truth, is a tremendous op- _ 
portunity, and carries with it a corresponding 
responsibility. Christianity is not the only — 
force that is in the field, but I believe that 
more hearts are open to Christianity than eo | 
to any other force in this country. Bolshe-— ; 
vism, Communism, Agnosticism, and such- like 
forces are met with, especially amoung students — 
—notably the less developed—but to asmaller 
extent than in some other countries. : 


_ Last January I made atrip into the interior, 
the first since the spring of 1922. I meet 
the Bible Society colporteurs, working in 
the Taiku district at Taiku fora day inthe 
_ City, and then went out with them on a cam- 
_ paign. - During 18 days we visited three 
Beaucshes, conducted 14 evangelistic services 
F at which 21 people decided to believe, and sold 
10,862 Gospels. In conducting a campaign we 
E usually make some church our headquarters 
: for a few days, visiting the surrounding vil- 
_ ages, calling at every house and offering 
4 Gospels for sale, during the days, and con- 
- ducting evangelistic services in the evenings. 
These services are usually well attended, many 

~ non-Christians being present. 

This trip gave me an opportunity of getting 
in touch with the work again, and of forming 
an opinion of present conditions and oppor- 
tunities. It is of that which I have been 
asked to write. It appeared to me that 
Koreans buy books more readily than they 
did a few years ago, and that the spirit of en- 
quiry is more in evidence among them. These 

_ two things are closely related, and are very 
hopeful signs. My trip covered only a very 
small area, but the Korean who with me has 
been travelling constantly, and he considered 
that conditions were much the same in other 
parts of the country. We met with no oppo- 

_ gition, but were well received in offices, inns, 
and private houses. Absence of opposition is 
no new experience, for during the past fifteen 
years I have never met with any active oppo- 
sition, and I have travelled in all the provinces 
of Korea. The chief difference that I noticed 
between conditions a few years ago and at 
present is that people ask more questions. 

_ The usual experience, with the exception of 
the extreme north and over in Kando, was to 
have every one agree with all one said and 

-_ ask no questions. At times it became very 
monotonous and one longed to meet some-one 
who would talk back. “In the matter of asking 
questions I refer exclusively to non-Christians. 
Among Korean Christians, as far as my experi- 
ence goes, there has never been a lack of 
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questioning ; one Korean who has travelled 
with me considerably is a walking question. 
box. Among non-Christians, one meets ped- 
ple now who talk back, ask intelligent ques- 
tions, and show a desire to know what the 
Doctrine really is. In this connection I will 
give a case in point. 

One day, in company with a Korean colpor- 
teur, I visited a District Office. The chief, a 


man between 30 and 40 years of age, and fair- _ 


ly well educated, was very cordial, bought 


Gospels and advised the men under him to do ~ 
After talking with me some time, he 
became thoughtful, then looked me straight 


same, 


in the face, smiled and said, “Please explain 
this Doctrine to me.’ 
had ever heard anything about it, and if 
he beard, what did he think of it. 


parently do not thoroughly understand it, but 


I tees never heard it from a foreign missiona- : 
~The chief thing I have heard is ‘If you’ 
heliove in Jesus you will go to heaven when 


you die, aud if you do not believe you will go 
to hell.’ ‘‘And” he added “‘if that is all there is 
in it, I have no mind to believe it.” I explain- 
ed to him that while what he had heard is a 


part of the Doctrine it is not all, and is by no 


means the most attractive part. We do not 


believe in Jesus in order to escape hell and ~ ; 


get into heaven. Jesusis the manifestation 
of God’s love to mankind, and He has become 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life. Through 
faith in Him we find the way to God, our 
Heavenly Father. 
the penalty of our sins was paid and by His 
resurrection He overcame death. In His life 


we find an example of service and sacrifice; — 


an example that all true Christians try to fol- 
low. Through faith in Him we become new 


creatures, and receive power to become the — 


children of God. Having become new creas 


tures in Christ Jesus, we receive His spirit, — 


which is to do the will of God. Not only do 
we receive the mind to do the will of God, 
but also the power. The chief showed inter- 
est in the Doctrine, and gave evidence that, in 
a sense, he was a seeker after the Truth. 


I asked whether he 


l ‘He re- : 
plied “I have heard it from Koreans who ap- 


By His death on the Cross 


dopant 


- That man, I believe, represents thousands 
of Koreans who are saying to us, ‘‘Please ex- 
‘plain the Doctrine.’ They are seekers after 
truth ; not very earnest seekers, perhaps, but 
nevertheless, people who are ready to believe 
the truth if they find it. We know that Jesus 
is the Truth, and it is our privilege and re- 
sponsibility to make Him known. 

- The last few years have brought a change 
in the attitude towards the West, largely a re- 
sult of the Great War. On my recent trip I 
heard Koreans state Christianity is not a West- 
ern doctrine more times than I have heard it 
in all the years before. In each case it was 
used as an argument for accepting it; and it 
‘appeared to carry weight. I have always em- 
phasised that point, but have never heard it to 
any extent from Koreans before. This does 
not imply that the foreign missionary is less 
welcome, or less needed, than before. On 
my trip I received more entertainment than on 
any previous occasion, and a most cordial 
reception everywhere. But amanisno longer 
welcomed because he has a white skin. This 
is not tc be deprecated, for, after all, we should 


make to our education? It has often 
A been said that foreign children living 

in Korea suffer under many handicaps. It is 
true that we have some disadvantages, but our 
advantages more than make upforthem. Our 
school may lack equipment but our education, 
on the whole, is more complete because of our 
stay here. Korea has contributed many things 
for this; a better appreciation of geography 
‘and history, the inspiration for stories and 
pictures, and a wonderful opportunity for 
travel, But there is another and far greater 
contribution which Korea has made to our edu- 
ation. She has given us the most essential 


Dp: KOREA HAVE any contribution to 
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Korea’s Contribution to Our Education 
Oration at Seoul Foreign School, Dec. 10, 1925 
MARGARET WASSON 


for national life, but today, in the year 1925, i. 


be judged on a basis of character and ab’ 
rather than on the colour of our skin. ; 

My conclusion is that the opportunity to lead — 
men to Christ. was never greater in Korea — 
than itis today. The Koreans may not re- | 
spond as readily to the simple exhortation “Be- 
lieve in Jesus’ as they once did. It may take 
more time, care, and patience to explain the — 
Doctrine, but it is worth it. The best way to 
explain it is to live it. Nothing isso convinc- _ 
ing as the evidence of the power of Christin 
the lives of His followers. Next to that, the 
greatest need is for books. In mission schools, 
to say nothing of the still greater numbers in 
Government institutions, we have thousands 
of young Koreans, getting an education and 
an appetite for reading, but we are not 
providing adequately for them inthe matter — 
of Christian literature. The Bible Society 
provides Scriptures and places them within 
the reach of all, but apart from the Scriptures, __ 
what has been done to provide Christian liter- i 
ature does little more than touch the fringe of 
the great need. 


part of a true education, which prepares a 
person for living in his own age. There wasa 
time when people were educated for tribal life; 
in the nineteenth century they were educated 


we must be educated for internationallife. The 
world is now unifying in many ways; whether __ 
we want to or no we must be world citizens. 
Our education, therefore should prepare us to — ie | 
be of service in international relations of life. | 
Does. living in Korea give us the preparation ? eg. 
To be of service to a people we must under- , 
stand them. It is very hard fora personjust 
come to Korea to understand the thoughts and — a ; 
habits of the inhabitants, but it should be very 
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can begin to appreciate them. 
knowledge of a people in the present, and of 


easy for us who have known them all our 
Ives. Customs and habits which seem so 


fi strange and outlandish to a newcomer are 
familiar to us. 
do we understand them? I think a great 


They are familiar to us, but 


many of us do. We learn the reasons for and 
the origins of the various ceremonies and cus- 
toms, and find that there is often much that is 
worth while in many of them. When we 


have lived among the people so long, we find 
- that they are human beings like ourselves, and 
have the same diversity of character. 
have learned that they are a most lovable 
‘people, who are in every way worthy of re- 


We 


spect. 
When we truly understand the Koreans we 
From our 


the history of their achievements in the past, 
we can best judge their merit. The character 
of the Korean people today is worthy of re- 
spect, what about their achievements in the 
past? May I tell you a few of the past ac- 
complishments of this people? The Koreans 
have always displayed inventive genius: when 


Japan invaded Korea, in the sixteenth century, 


\ 


Admiral Yi used the first iron-clad warship in 
the defense. This was known as the 


“Tortoise Boat’? because it was built in the 


shape of a turtle, the head being used for 
ramming other ships, while the iron plates on 
its back could be lifted in order to shoot fire 
arrows. In this same war the Koreans in- 
vented a mortar and bomb, which they called 
the “Flying Thunderbolt’. - In arts of peace 


as well as war the Koreans were proficient. 


In 1592 they built a suspension bridge across 


the Imchin River, using ropes made of twisted 


_ vine for cables. 
~ movable metal type two hundred years before 


The Koreans printed from 


the days of Gutenburg, and their brass-ware 


- was and still is among the finest in the world. 


In the fifteenth century, King Se Jo was re- 


a sponsible for the invention of a phonetic 
alphabet of twenty-five characters which is so 


‘simple and logical that any Korean can learn 
to read by its means in a very short time. 
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KOREA’S CONTRIBUTION TO OUR EDUCATION 


Koreans of the scholar class have access today 
to a literature spanning three thousand years. 
I think we may admit that Korea’s past 
achievements have been worthy of respect. 
Then can we not appreciate this people, who, 
although apparently so different from us, are 
much like us today and were far superior to 
us in the past? I believe that we all have 
this appreciation of Korea’s true worth. 

With our understanding and appreciation of 


Korea we must have sympathy with her. — 


Born of Western parents in the East, living in 
hourly contact with people of different nation- 
alities, religions, and races, we should obtain 
this spirit of sympathy for Korea, and all the 
Orient. Here in Korea we meet with Chinese 
and Japanese as well as Koreans and so can 
obtain their points of view also. 
are constantly meeting with different ideas 
and opinions, and learning to discover the good 


in them, we are bound to attaintosomedegree 


of sympathy for our fellow-men, be they white 
or yellow. We have good friends among the 
Koreans, and we must have sympathy with a — 
person to be his friend. We find that today 
there are many things which Koreans can 
teach us, so we have a greater respect for 
them. Little by little we lose our attitude of 
superiority toward the Korean, and find that 
when we truly understand and appreciate him) 
we will be sympathetic also. roi 

Understanding, appreciation, sympathy : 
these three help us to obtain a double point of 
view, American and Korean. When we can 
see the good in two different civilizations and 
worlds of thought, when we can belong to two 
nations instead of one, we are qualified for 


world citizenship. Concerning this question cle 


of internationalism, Rabindranath Tagore, the 
famous Indian poet, says, “It is the problem 
of every country of the world to bring to pass 
the deeper reconciliation of East and West, so 
that humanity may become one”. Korea’s 


contribution to our education is the ability to 


take part in bringing about this reconciliation. 
With our understanding, appreciation and 
sympathy, our ‘spirit of internationalism, we 


When we ~ 


THE KOREA MISSION FIE 


are especially fitted to become leaders in ins 
great task. The most urgent question which 
confronts civilization today is that of world 
peace, We cannot have world peace until 
~ there is sympathy and understanding between 
the different peoples of the world. The power 


to. bring two countries closer together may be > 


an aid in unifying the world. A world one in 
spirit is a world at peace. The ability to help 
bring about world peace, then, is Korea’s con- 
tribution to our education. It is a great gift 
that we have received and we should endeavor 
repay her, 
How can we repay Korea? What can we 
le school boys and girls do to serve our 
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= Be Bre 13. rn son, James Jnr, to Dr. 
nd Mrs. J. McLean Rogers, Southern Presby- 


< iaton: Sheu eee Presbyterian 
ee 


Miss Edna Lawrence of Severance Hospital 


maior, Kunsan. 


d Miss R. J. McKenzie of Andong left on 


March 31, for United States via Palestine and 
Europe. 
Dr. and Mrs. D. B. Avison leave on April 5 
or Canada. Rev. and Mrs. L. P. Henderson 


a of Hingking, Manchuria, leave for U.S. A. at- 


abe end of April. 
e* & & 


Dy. T. D. Mansfield, of the United Church of 
Canada Mission in Korea, has been operated on 


for appendicitis in America. 


_. Mrs. M. B. Stokes, of the Southern Methodist 
‘Mission, has been operated on for appendicitis 

in the Severance Hospital. 

__ Mrs. J.L. Gerdine, of the Southern Methodist 

: Mission, has had a serious operation in the Ivy 

Hospital, Songdo. 


KR R 


eS Dr. and Mrs. J. G. Holdcroft have moved to 


Seoul and their house is being erected on the 


-_- Yun Dong compound. 
Dr. and Mrs. J. A. McAnlis have been ap-— 


| ointed regular members of the Presbyterian 
Mission, North. | diet 


Mrs. C. S, Hoffman, Syenchun. 


adopted ‘country? We can do ‘ 

we are here we are the i 

America to Korea; when we go to 

will be as the interpreters of Korea 

If we but interpret truly we can help 
nations to come closer together. We cal 
our ability for world citizenship in the 
way by not neglecting opportunities to hel 
the growth of world peace. If we 
this gift from Korea for forwarding a de per 
reconciliation of. Kast. — West, if 


visted Seoul in March. 


Rey. and Mrs. L. B. Tate of- the Sor 
Presbyterian Mission, have taken up their re 
idence at Frostproof, Florida. eee 

Miss Esther L. Shields R.N. went as the — 
representative of the Korea Nurses’ Associa-— 
tion to the China National Nurses’ ee a 
Nanking in March. ad 
ee R- mm 

An organization of missionaries scene Kore 
sojourning in California, has been formed wit 
the Rev. E. A. Lucas as Chairman and 
Anna M. McKee as Secretary. Miss McKe 


address is 515 South Oxford Avenue, 


Angeles. The Association sends its greetin 
to the missionaries in Korea through 


“he M, Bo 
% & x . 
Rev. D. M. McRae of the Korea Mission — 
the United Church of Canada conveyed 


the — She is making a good ee 
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